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The True Condition of Free Will. 


The great objection to organization and 


subordination, that it is the surrender of 


our personal liberty, will not trouble us 


when we understand the true condition of 


free will. Liberty is impossible except in 
the coalescence of wills, 

an isolated will absolute? 
lions of human beings, and other beings 
in all gradations up to God. Suppose 
that each has his own separate, isolated 


Here are mil- 


will, and each one is acting for himself’ disaster, and the liberty of contributing 


independently, not coalescing with an- 
other. Each will would be limited by all 
the other wills; the whole surroundings of 
each will would be independent of that 
will, and necessarily obstruct its action.— 
Each individual would be pursuing his 
own happiness independently—and all 
the wills around him pursuing their hap- 
piness, and seeking and claiming the ob- 
jects necessary to his happiness; so that 
instead of having his own way quietly and 
asily, he must fight for it, and have it 
only when able to force it. The individ- 
ual will that can prove itself the strongest 
will be the freest, but will gain its liberty 
only by limiting and obstructing the wills 
around it. There is, in fact, no liberty 
in all this. 

If two persons are in such a relation 
toeach other that their wills coalesce, 
then if one has a will it fires the will of the 
other and produces a sympathetic enthu- 
siasm for the same movement; and in re- 
lation to each other these persons are 
free, So far as we can effect this coales- 
cence of wills, in all around us, so far we 
shall be free. The rational quest for lib- 
erty turns in the direction of the strong- 
est will; and that is God’s will. We 
must get into a position to coalesce with 
God’s will in the first place, and then go 
on to conquer liberty one with another in 
the same way; come into an organization 
where there will be but one will, and 
where a will startmg legitimately will 
have all wills coalesce with it. In seek- 
ing freedom we shouid have all the enthu- 
siasm of revolutionary patriots, not to es- 
tablish independence of each other, but 


to will, and Jetting the will of God act 
upon us directly and mediately. Our lib- 
erty lies not in the independence of our 
Wills, but in their coalescing with God’s 
will and the wills of each other. 

We may illustrate the two ways of 
secking liberty by reference to machinery. 
Suppose the case of a cog-wheel in a large 





Is the liberty of 
isan beyond it, the liberty of act- 





sition where it is liable to be acted upon, 
and is acting upon other wheels; what 
kind of liberty would it be for that wheel 
to have an independent motion on its axle, 
which it should perform without any ref- 
erence to the motion of the other machi- 
nery? It would be liberty to break its 
‘own teeth, and liberty to obstruct the 
rest of the machine—that is, the liberty 
of war and ruin. ‘What would be its lib- 
erty as a simple agent of the machinery? 


to be acted upon freely and efficiently by 
the central power, and of faithfully per- 
forming its action upon the parts of the 
machinery beyond itself. It would have 
the liberty of effecting a blessed result at 
the end—of entering into the interest and 
enthusiasm of the whole machinery for 
the result, and of effecting its own will 
in that result; and more immediately, it 
would have the liberty of carrying all the 








ing upon other wheels, and giving effect 
to its own motions. Our choice, then, is 
between the liberty of obstruction and 


to the great result God has in view—of 
submitting to the will above us, and con- 
trolling all the wills below us in the gra- 
dation of the universe of God. The or- 
ganic spirit, which we wish to introduce, 
loves this truthful action. As a wheel it 
considers it a liberty and privilege to be 
moved by the wheel above it—to yield it- 
self to the general action of the machin- 
ery, and to the specific action of the wheel 
next to it; and it is delighted to move 
it—to contribute 
and help forward 
on the wheels be- 


the machinery beyond 
to the general Action, 
the result, by its power 
low, and especially the wheel next to it. 

We shall never have peace or happi- 
ness, never feel at home, till we have 
found our place, where we can receive 
and transmit the action of God regularly 
and peacefully. Then we shall take part 
in the blessedness of God, contributing 
to his great designs: and our wills being 
coalescent with his will, will have their 
own way, and be as free as his. 

As men are, they like to transmit pow- 
er, but do not like to receive it ; but the 
truth is, they can only transmit as much 
as they receive. If we want to govern, 
we must first submit to be governed.— 
The wheel’s liberty and power of action 
upon the machinery beyond, depends on 
its yielding to the wheels above it. Pow- 
er is the result of subordination ; sub- 
mission is the source of command, We 
shall get the privilege ot commanding 
other wills by submitting to the power 
above us—not otherwise. 

The only way to have our own will is; 
to set our heart on God’s purposes. If! 
men seem to have their own way, by 
prosperity in pride and selfishness, still 
they do not; they work out their own 
ruin, and God has his way. Let us settle 
it in our hearts that God’s purposes are 
the best ; that they will secure our own 
happiness best, and then wait on him, 
throwing our whole will into accomplish- 
ing his will, and we are on a track to 


It would have the liberty of yielding itself 


The wheel complicated with other ma- 
chinery obtains a vastly greater momen- 
tum to its action than it could have alone. 
So man never knows what power there is 
in his will, till it has got the momentum 
of God—till he wills and acts as the ex- 
ponent of God. 

The organizing spirit is one that, in 
the present transition period, desires to 
find its place. Understanding the true 
condition of happiness to exist in this 
two-fold action—receiving motion from 
above, and transmitting it below—it de- 
sires to get into its destined action in the 
machinery of God. We have none of us 
attained our places fairly and fully ; and 
until we have, the true spirit is a glowing 
ambition to find our places. When we 
have found them, we shall subside into 
an everlasting ambition to fulfil the oftice 
God has given us. 

selina 
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FOR THE 
Paith better than Care. 
“Through faith we understand that 
the worlds were framed by the word of 
God, so that the things which are seen 
were not made of things which do ap- 
pear.” All things were made by the word 
of God. John says, “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. All things 
were made by him, and without him was 
not anything made that wasmade. And 
the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” So we see by the Scriptures 
that the Son was the Word, and this liv- 
ing Word was the agent in the creation 
of all things; and it was through faith he 
formed the worlds. 
In becoming ‘ flesh’ he commenced a 
life of faith, and maintained his relations 
to the Father by faith, and was as depen- 
dent on faith for power with the Father 
as we are. 
“Without faith it is impossible to 
please God.” Why? because he is a 
spirit, and seeketh such to worship him, 
as worship him in spirit and in truth.— 
He cannot be seen or realized except by 
faith. He is “spiritually discerned.” 
It was by faith and spiritual insight 
that Christ knew the relation he sustain- 
ed to the Father, which made him free, 
and delivered him from the cares of other 
men, made him confident of his Father’s 
care—his protection, and love, that‘ would 
not leave his soul in hell, nor suffer his 
Holy One to see corruption.’ 
It will be by sympathy with Christ in 
his faith, that the world will be redeemed, 
His is the only name given under heaven 
whereby we must be saved. 
All followers of Christ know that it is 
the exercise of the interior sense—the 
giving place to the spiritual susceptibili- 
ties, and the denial of the outward, that 
helps us to communion with God, and fi- 
nally satisfies the soul that has ever tast- 
ed experimentally of his saving grace. 
It is in the absence of this view, and 
a clear perception of our relations to God, 
that we can be occupied in laying up 
treasures, and heaping together riches ; 
for the moment we perceive those rela- 











complicated piece of machinery, in a po- 


have our own way. 


tions, that moment these outward things 


dwindle into insignificance. Hence the 
reasonableness of Christ’s exhortation to 
seek first the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness: ‘lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, but lay up treas- 
ures in heaven.’ This laying up for our- 
selves, in the place of dwelling in the 
sunshine and protective care of a compe- 
tent and tender Father, is like going off 
into a barren region, and there, in the 
exercise of a morbid self-conceit, seeking 
our own support. 





Christ could say, ‘Let the things of 
the morrow take care of themselves— 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of” Not because he was reckless and 
areless, but because he knew his Father 
in heaven, and was certain that he who 
was mindful of the fowls of the air, would 
not forget those who trust in him. 

What was then, and is now, wanted 
for the salvation of the world from sel- 
fishness and sin, is faith—faith in facts, 





not merely in thoughts and theories, but 
in living, valid facts; and the first of 
them to be recognized is the great fact 
of the universe—the existence and good- 
ness of God ; for he that would worship 
him must believe that ‘he is, and is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek 
hin,’ 

‘When the Son of man cometh, shall 
he find faith on the earth?’ Faith is 
the medium of all good to man—faith in 
the invisible Word that created the 
worlds—faith in his redeeming power, 
his dying love, his ascending glory, and 
his coming kingdom, when he will dwell 
with his redeemed, be their God, and 
Wipe all tears from off all faces ; for the 
rebuke of his people shall be taken away, 
and there shall be no more curse. 

M. 


Putney, July, 1853. ° ‘ 


L, W, 





Two Conditions of the Heart. 

The philosophy of the Bible teaches 
us that ignorance, foolishness, a darkened 
understanding, and the alienation of men 
from the life of God, is to be traced to 
‘blindness of the heart. (See Eph. 4: 18.) 
Hearts that were waxed gross, and hard, 
were the greatest obstructions to sympa- 
thy between men and Christ, when he 
was on earth; and ‘he grieved for the 
hardness of their hearts.’ It is the ‘hard 
and impenitent heart’ in men that occa- 
sions unthankfulness, inconsiderateness, 
and ioral obtuseness towards God’s word 
and works, leading them to despise the 
riches of his goodness, forbearance, and 
long-suffering, and thus to treasure up 
for themselves ‘wrath against the day of 
wrath” (See Rom 1: 21,2: 4,5; Mark 
6: 52, &c.) 

How to be saved from this condition 
and be protected in an evil world, from 
the hardening influences that surround 
us and press in upon us, is what the gos- 
pel teaches. A soft heart—‘a heart of flesh 
—in the place of the hard and ‘ stony heart,’ 
is the exchange proposed in the promise 
of the New Covenant; and Jesus Christ 
as the mediator of that covenant, is ‘ meek 
and lowly in heart.’ Men may be s0 





hard-hearted and high-minded as to over- 
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look and escape salvation ;-but cultivation 
of lowliness of mind, and a soft heart, is 
attended with no such danger. ‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom ef heaven.’ ‘The Lord is nigh 
unto them that are of a broken heart, and 
saveth such as be of a contrite sprit.’— 
‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
2 broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise.’ ‘Thus saith the 
high and lofty one that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in the 
high and holy place, with him also that 
is of a contrite and humble spirit—to re- 
vive the spirit of the humble, and to re- 
vive the heart of the contrite ones.’ ‘To 
this man will I look, (saith the Lord,) 
even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
spirit, and that trembleth at my word.’ 
8. R. L, 
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{== Our readers will find a very interesting 
chapter of news received by late arrivals from 
China, on our third page. 





The Question of a Daily. 

A late correspondent writes expressing his high 
appreciation of the Circular, but says,—“ Notwith- 
standing my attachment to the paper, T cannot say 
as many do, that Iam impatient for a daily paper. 
With my other cares, I could not read a daily, 
and do justice to other invaluable reading.” Very 
likely this correspondent expresses the feeling of 
others of our readers living in isolated life. But 
we subwit to these friends, whether this is not a 
narrow view, and whether such considerations, in- 
stead of being objections to a daily, are not urgent 
reasons in its favor? No doubt they find them- 
selves burdened with a multiplicity of cares, and 
have comparatively little time for reading and re- 
flection. It is doubtless safe to say that in society 
as it is, half the time is taken up with labor and 
cares rendered necessary only by the isolation and 
antagonism of interests which result from selfish- 
ness. But in Community this is not so; and 
were the world communized, this time, instead of 
being employed in obtaining the means of subsis- 
tence in the strife of clashing interests, would af- 
ford abundance of leisure for mental and spiritual 
culture, and improvement in all directions. Ought 
not this to stir up the hearts of believers every 
where to the highest degree of enthusiasm for the 
success of Pentecostal Communism? And what 
better means is there for the spread of Communism 
than the paper? Our present Associations owe 
their existence and success more to the influence of 
the paper, than to any other external agency; and 
it is not unreasonable to anticipate that the same 
agency will produce similar results in future. Our 
principles and experience alike disincline us to 
proselyting, and we rely upon the gradual influ- 
ence of the paper for the success of our cause, 
rather than to any direct, personal effort. It is 
rational to expect, nay we are certain, that the 
silent learen of the Spirit of truth through the 
paper, working in the hearts of believers, will 
uproot selfishness, and bring them together in As- 
sociations, as Providence opens the way, in every 
part of the country—affording all, sooner or later, 
the benefits and privileges of Community life. 
The more continuous and frequent the impression, 
the more rapidly will these results be produced. 

In the mean time, we cannot doubt that even in 
isolation our friends, if they are in earnest and 
have a keen relish for truth, will find time to read 
a daily. Men of the world do, and why not the 
children of God? Instead of allowing their cir- 
cumstances to produce coldness or indifference to 
the project of a daily, they can, from patriotic mo- 
tives, let the church have the benefit of their ear- 
nest sympathy and codperation, though they may 
not themselves be able to realize or appreciate at 
once all the results of the enterprise. 

Another point. Some have expressed the fear 
that they shall not be able to understand and 
digest a daily, as they find it quite as much as 
they are able to do to master the semi-weekly. 
This may be true; but is it not childish to think 
of remaining in this state? And ought we not 
rather to expect that our understandings will keep 
pace with the developement of the truth of the 
gospel? Thus far such has been the case. Many 


now testify that they have a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the semi-weekly, than 
they had of the weekly or semi-monthly ; and it 
will undoubtedly be so with the daily. It seems 
unreasonable that men of business should be able 
to read their daily, and perhaps even two or three 
of them, and believers not be able to do as much. 
We know that ‘the children of this world are in 
their generation wiser than the children of light ;’ 
but this is no evidence that they are always to 
remain so. On the contrary, we have rational 
ground to expect more vigor of intellect under 
the reign of truth and love, and greater power of 
comprehension and digestion than was eyer at- 
tained under the murky atmosphere of unbelief. 
The Spirit of truth, into which all believers have 
been baptized, is the most powerful clement in 
the universe, and must necessarily work out this 
result. ‘When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
says Christ, ‘he will guide you into all truth;’ 
and nothing short of this will ever fulfill the ex- 
pectations of the gospel. Will then a daily be 
too much for us ? A. 





Communism opposed to Proselytism. 

There is that in the very nature of Communism 
which is a check on Proselytism. 

The common church relation is not so near but 

that there may be persons and classes in the same 
church who are socially incompatible. Church 
fellowship does not level social distinctions. It is 
probably the case in most churches that there is 
one class of members too rude for the minister to 
associate with, and another class too proud to as- 
sociate with him. Though all the members ex- 
pect to go to heaven in company, they could 
not think of living together in this world, and 
there is nothing in the terms of their unity that 
forbids this social repugnance. This state of 
things allows the sects to indulge the spirit of 
proselyting to any extent, and fill up their church- 
es with all the material that offers. 
Communism, on the contrary, brings all into 
one family; it has no church separate from the 
family, and no family separate from the church. 
The two relations are combined ; and all, in Com- 
munity, are brothers and sisters, in a sense every 
way as dear and sacred as birth of the same pa- 
rents could make them. All are received into 
social equality who are received into religious 
fellowship. The consequence is that the spirit 
of proselyting is under check. Communism will 
see to it at any rate that its means for elevating 
and educating its members are in full proportion 
to its extension. H. 


Prophets of Evil. 

There is a kind of spirituality—wide spread 
and subtle in its workings—which consists in the 
foreboding of evil rather than prophesying good. 
It isnot generous and loving, but uncharitable 
and denunciatory in its nature and influence.— 
It throws a gloom over all its interpretations of 
Scripture and of passing events. It often breaks 
out in the most glaring prophecies, but they 
are prcphecies which foretell destruction for the 
world and not the reign of righteousness. 
Millerism is one example of this kind of spirit- 
uality. We have no doubt but there are multi- 
tudes of upright and well disposed individuals 
among the Millerites, but the spiritual principality 
which controls them, we are sure is a delusion; 
and so far as they have surrendered themselves 
to it, they will be saved only ‘by fire” The 
text which best expresses the nature of their 
anticipations, is this—‘ And there shall be a lime 
of trouble, such as never was since there was a 
nation even to that same time.’ Dan. 12: 1. This 
prophecy they consider synonymous with Matt. 
24; 21, and apply it to the end of time: ‘Ther 
shall be great tribulation, such as was not since 
the beginning of the world to this time, no nor 
ever shall be.’ With such a theory as this they 
keep themselves in an excited state of marvel- 
ous dutlook for wars and calamities, too awful to 
be described. 

We recollect about ten years ago, the Millerites, 
in their idea of events that were to answer to 
the fulfillment of certain prophecies, and were to 
precede the last day, made much to depend on 
the downfall of the Ottoman Empire, (Turkey.) 
and every item of news from there, especially of 
a belligerent kind, excited intense interest. Sub- 
sequently, to make things match, it was conten- 
ded that the empire did fall about the year 1848. 
But this last position, however foolishly assumed by 
some of them then, is not assumed by others now, 
for we see by the Harbinger, an Advent paper 
published in Rochester, that expectations of the 
largest kind are excited by the present aspect of 











things between Russia and Turkey. The Har- 


binger’s idea is that war will ensue between these 
two powers, and that it will result, not only in 
the downfall of Turkey, but involve the whole 
world, and end in the great battle of God Al- 
mighty, spoken of in Revelations. We allude to 
this asa fact which exemplifies what we have 
said of the general tendency of Millerism; and we 
cannot but revolt at the permicious effects which 
such a constant looking for of evil must produce. 

Spirituality, based on such theories, and kept 
alive by such stimulants, we say, cannot be the 
true spirituality of Christ: to speak plainly what 
we think, it is Satanic spirituality. The mis- 
chief, with those who come under it, is, that after 
they have exhausted their life in looking for 
the destructicn of others, then comes a reac- 
tion on themselves, throwing them into a state 
of self-condemnation, unbelief and despair. Where 
they are not radically reprobate, ‘the valley of 
Achor will be their door of hope’—criticism and 
repentance will be the pledge of their deliverance. 

In conclusion, we quote the two following pas- 
sages, as presenting the antithesis of the state we 
have been describing, expecting good instead of 
evil: 

“He that stoppeth his ears from hearing of 
blood, he that shutteth his eyes from seeing evil ; 
he shall dwell on high ; his place shall be the mu- 
nition of rocks ; his bread shall be given him; his 
water shall be sure.” Is, 33: 15,16. “Whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
Phil. 4: 8. H. W. B. 





Sewing Machines. 

These curious implements, our readers may be 
aware, are attracting considerable attention. Ad- 
vertisements of several rival kinds are common in 
the papers, showing that the invention is working 
its way extensively into public favor and demand. 
One leading advertiser, we understand, manu- 
factures them at the rate of thirty or forty per 
week, Having lately procured and forwarded to 
Oneida (as a present from Newark and Brooklyn) 
one of Singer’s machines, we are able to speak 
from some personal knowledge, of its capacity 
and usefulness as a labor-saving instrument. 

The accompanying sketch will give an idea of 
the general appearance of the machine and of the 
mode of working it. 











SEWING WITH A MACHINE, 
The apparatus consisus of a small cast iron 
frame, standing on legs, and looking as to shape 


and size, somewhat like a lady’s footstool. Sus- 
pended over the central part is a fixture contain- 
ing an upright bar, which is made to play rapidly 
up and down, and which terminates at the lower 
end in a needle, having its eye for receiving the 
thread, near the point. The thread is reeled from 
a spool, and fed into the needle, by an ingeniously 
adjusted apparatus as fast as the process of sew- 
ing requires. The cloth or leather to be sewed 
is laid on the level seat of the stool under the 
needle, near by which, a small iron thumb comes 
down and presses it on to the surface of a corruga- 
ted wheel which lays even with the seat, whose 
turning carries the cloth along and constitutes an 
exact feeding apparatus for the progress of the 
stitches; so that the worker has nothing to do 
but to guide the cloth in the course the seam is 
desired to be made. The motion to the whole is 
communicated, through crank and gearing, by a 
foot-treadle underneath. Now for the mystery of 
forming the stitch: under the top or seat of the 
stool, and out of sight, a small shuttle, containing 
a ‘bobbin’ of thread is made to play simultane- 
ously with the needle, so as to catch into the 
loup of the needle-thread, every time it de- 
scends through the cloth—thus weaving a stitch, 
which on the upward return of the needle is 
drawn tight. By means of the two threads used, 
the appearance of the stitch on both sides of the 
cloth is like that of the nicest ‘back-stitching.’ 
It is every way good and strong, and beautifully 
even; no hand work that we ever saw could excel 
in quality this machine-sewing. During a few 





days of experiment with the machine, previous to 





sending it to Oneida, we employed it in various 
kinds of work, from sewing leather shoes, to stitch- 
ing linen shirt bosoms, and with the same unya- 
rying superiority of execution. As to speed, we 
timed it once, and found it sewed a yard of seam 
in two minutes and a half, at which rate, the main 
work on a pair of pantaloons, would be done in 
less than half an hour. 

A friend adds to our description, the following 
more particular analysis of the stitch formed by 
the sewing-machine. 

“It must not be imagined that the sewing ma- 
chine passes the needle through the cloth at one 
point, and back through another, so as to make 
stitches with a single thread, as in ordinary sew- 
ing. This would be a very difficult achievement 
for machinery, and so far as we know, has not 
been attempted. Wuman fingers will probably 
always hold their superiority in this particular 
mode of stitching. But it is obvious that if a nee- 
dle, having an eye in or near the point, passes 
through the cloth, carrying its thread far enough 
to form a loop on the other side, a shuttle carry- 
ing another thread may pass through that loop ; 
and then when the needle is drawn back, its 
thread will be held by the other thread, so as 
to form a stitch. This is what the sewing 
machine does; and the stitch which it makes ap- 
pears like ordinary back-stitching, or more exactly 
like the stitch made by shoemakers, when they 
sew with two waxed ends; though in fact, it is 
different from either of them, since each thread 
always keeps on its own side of the cloth, and 
they cross and bind each other by loops in the 
middle, instead of passing from one side to the 
other, as in the shoemakers’ stitch. 

“With this general idea of the thing to be done, 
the reader can easily trace out in his imagination, 
the necessary steps of the process. 
needle to act perpendicularly on the cloth spread 
out horizontally. First, the needle must descend 
intu the cloth; secondly, it must react, or rise 
again, a very little, just enough to throw outa 
loose loop of the thread, on the lower side of the 
cloth; thirdly, the shuttle must enter this loop: 
and carry its thread through it; fourthly, the 
needle with its thread must be drawn back till it 
tightens the intersection; fifthly, the shuttle in 
the meantime, must return to its starting-point, 
to be ready for another stitch; and lastly, the 
cloth must be moved forward the distance of a 
stitch, to be ready for the next descent of the nee- 
dle. All these consecutive movements are per- 
formed by the machine in their proper order, and 
so swiftly that the stitches (though each of them 
requires all of these six operations) follow each 
other like the tickings of a clock; and the cloth 
almost seems to move continuously.” 


Suppose the 


Sewing machines being thus, one of the estab- 
lished improvements of the time, people are al- 
ready begirming to forecast the consequences 
which are likely to follow; and it needs but a 
glance to see that the progress of this invention 
must work a rapid and important revolution in a 
large department of industry. Whatever affects 
the industrial and economical interests, also affects 
society ; so the sewing machine, like the power- 
loom and the steam-engine, must be reckoned 
among the potent elements of future civilization, 
Its influence, we can see, will fall powerfully on 
the condition of women—releasing them from 
the unhealthy servitude of the needle, which has 
been always their burden. Hood was but just 
soon enough when he sang the ‘Song of the 
Shirt’— 

“Oh! men with sisters dear ! 
Oh ! men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives ! 
Stitch—Stitch—Stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A sHROUD as well as a shirt !” 


The Sewing machine will make an end of such 
singing as this, because it will do the work bet- 
ter—‘seam and gusset and band, band and gusset 
and seam’—and faster than the most expert of the 
poor women who ‘ ply their needle and thread.’— 
It must gradually drive out the business of hand- 
sewing, as the spinning-jenny has abolished the old 
family wheel. 

But the discharge which this invention will ef- 
fect of the thousands of sewing women from their 
unnatural toil—an event which in a right state of 
things, would be accounted an unmixed _ blessing. 
——now carries with it a consideration of the fact 
that it will also take away the accustomed means 
of support of those whom it supercedes. If it 
discharges persons from slavery, it also turns them 
out of their business, without a resource for sub- 
sistence. This is one of the absurd and cruel 
consequences, which forever attends the working 
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of selfishness in society. One class and one in- 
terest balanced against another, all around, mutu- 
ally forbidding each other to rise into freedom, 
when, but for this petty antagonism, there would 
be a natural overflow of blessing and bounty, that 
would upbear the world in gratitude and love. 

But while labor-saving machinery raises at first 
view, the very grave question as to the support 
of the working classes, it also furnishes a satisfac- 
tury answer in the fact that it tends to Commun- 
gsm. Machinery and Communism belong together 5 
they form the necessary complement and solution 
to each other. With Communism in Society, the 
more labor-saving machinery the better—no mat- 
ter if all the work in the world could be done by 
machinery; none would be endangered by it, all 
would alike get the benefit. 

It is easy to sce in the case of Sewing-machines, 
that it will operate as a premium to Association, 
and a discouragement to the isolated way of living. 
Single persons, and small families, cannot afford to 
have a machine, as its cost ($100) would amount to 
more than the work to be done. They must go on 
in the old fashioned way of sewing, (which nobody 
now can afford to do,) or they must apply to some 
large establishment which has sufficient work and 
capital invested to support a machine. To large 
families like Associations,large Clothing Establish- 
ments, &c., the invention is an invaluable one, and 
adds another to the multiplying illustrations of 
the time in favor of Social Unity, and the econo- 
mies of the large scale. 





Procress.—Twenty years ago the New York 
Evangelist, of which Joshua Leavitt was editor, 
was filled with accounts of the works of God in 
tevivals, Conversions, &c. At the present time, 
the Independent, of which Joshua Leavitt is the 
working editor, is mainly burdened with the 
question whether ministers are paid enough for 


their services. 





The News. 

.... Lieut. Beall’s Pacific Railroad Survey par- 

ty. got up under the direction of Col. Benton, 
according toa Washington correspondent of the 
Tribune, are making rapid progress in their explo- 
rations, while report says that the Government 
party, under Gov. Stephens, get along slowly and 
with much difficulty ; and that some fifteen or 
twenty of the company have left, in consequence 
of the severity or mismanagement of Goy. Ste- 
phens. 
...-The late expose of es ot the Post Of- 
fice Department, in the Tribune, has attracted 
the attention of the Government, and a special 
agent has been appointed to investigate the mat- 
ter, with a view to reform the postal arrange- 
ments of the city of New York. 

....Hon. Pierre Soule, U. 8. Minister to Spain, 
sails from this port to-day. Friends of the 
‘Lone Star’ organization in New York, serenaded 
him last night, and he made a speech to them. 

.... The siege of Buenos Ayres, by the insur- 
gents under Urquiza, continues. The Government 
seem determined to hold out to the last. Much 
distress exists among the citizens for want of 
food; and starvation stares them in the face, as 
the city is closely invested by land and water, 
and no supplies can reach them, except such as 
are smuggled through. The foreign citizens com- 
plain bitterly of the siege. 

..A Revolution is in progress in the Repub- 
lic of Venezuela. The Province of Cumana has 
declared itself independent, and adopted a Federa- 
tive system similar to the United States. The 
Government troops are marching against the Cu- 
manese. 

. Affairs in Europe have a more pacific as- 
pect at present, than they. have had for some time. 
England and France are evidently desirous of 
avoiding a war with Russia, and will do all they 
can to settle the difficulty between her and Tur- 
key, without a resort to arms. The two govern- 
ments have sent on compromise propositions to 
the court of St. Petersburgh, and entertain san- 
guine hopes that they will be accepted ; and it is 
even rumored that they have been accepted.— 
Though this rumor could not be relied upon, yet 
it produced a favorable change in the London 
and Paris money-markets,—which are the indi- 
ces of public opinion in those countries,—evin- 
cing a very general desire for the maintenance of 
peace. 

....The Austrian blockade of the Swiss fron- 
tier continues as rigorous as ever, except that a 


_ few of the expelled citizens of the province of Ti- 


cino, were permitted to return to harvest their 
crops. 
.... The King of Prussia has issued a procla- 





mation, that he will dismiss from his service any 
officer who, marrying a Roman Catholic, shall 
promise to bring up his children in that faith. 

.... Changes in the Spanish Ministry are 
about as frequent as changes in the moon. 





...-The affair of the Hungarian refugee, Mar- 
tin Kossta, who was kidnapped by the Austrians, | 
at Smyrna, has been temporarily arranged be- | 
tween the American and Austrian Consuls, by 
placing the man in the custody of the French | 
Consul, with the provision that he is not to he | 
set at liberty, except upon a joint demand of the | 
two Consuls. The difficulty remains in dispute 
between the respective Embassies at Constanti- | 
nople, and there is no telling how it will be final- 
ly settled. | 

..--The fanatical part of the Turks are much 
opposed to the pacific policy of the Divan. Lately 
a formidable conspiracy against the hfe of the 
Sultan has been discovered, and a number of 
those implicated have been executed. It was 
their intention to depose the Sultan in favor of | 
his brother, and to declare war against Russia.— 
The reserved corps are discontented, and thirsting 
for a crusade against the Greeks. 


...-There is likelihood of a renewal of the war 
in India between the British and Burmese, as the 
Commissioners appointed to settle the difficulties 
between them by negotiation, ‘have separated,’ as 
the London Times says, ‘ not only without agree- 
ment, but with a distinct and positive ground of 
rupture.’ Probably as the result, another slice 
of territory will be annexed to the British do- 


minions. 
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Chinese Movement. 
The following, in confirmation of our previous 
account of the religious character of the insurrec- 
tion in China, will be read with interest. 


The overland Indian mail arrived in London on 
the 18th. The London Times publishes advices 
from China to the 14th of May, but no mercantile 
letters had been received. The news is of the 
most important and curious character. The Brit- 
ish war steamer Hermes had returned from an 
expedition to the seat of the rebellion. 

Nankin was reported to be in a state of war, 
whilst the whole district was in anarchy and con- 
fusion. ‘The rebels were in posseseion of Nankin 
and Chinkiang, which they were strongly fortify- 
ing, and were waiting for reinforcements from the 
south, previous to advancing upon Pekin. 

The insurgent leaders have raised the Standard 
of Christianity. A correct translation of the Bi- 
ble was freely circulated amongst them, and a 
zeal amounting to fanaticism, was leading them on 
to attempt the destruction of the Tartar race, 
whilst strictly moral duties were strictly enforced 
and practiced throughout their own ranks. 

The commander of the Hermes had explained 
the neutral position which the foreign powers are 
disposed to hold during the struggle. The insur- 
gents are of the Protestant form of worship, re- 
cognizing Jesus Christ as their Savior, and adopt- 
ing the Trinity and Ten Commandments. 

We subjoin an extract from the North China 
Herald of the 17th of May. 

“The Hermes returned to this port on the af- 
ternoon of the 5th inst., with his Excellency Sir 
George Bonham on board. 

* She has made an eventful trip up the Yangtze, 
during which she lay five days at Nankin, and 
brings back intelligence of a deeply interesting 
and even astounding character respecting the in- 
surgents, giving us much cause to thank her Maj- 
esty’s plenipotentiary for the steps taken to obtain 
some positive information regarding them. 

“ The following particulars we give on good au- 
thority, and we hope to furnish from the same 
source more details in a further issue. 

* The insurgents are Christians of the Protest- 
ant form of worship, and anti-idolaters of the 
strictest order. They acknowledge but one God, 
the Heavenly Father, the Allwise, Allpowerful, 
and Omnipresent Creator of the world; with him 
Jesus Christ, as the Savior of mankind; and also, 
the Holy Spirit, as the last of the three persons of 
the Trinity. 

Their chief on earth is a person known as ‘ Tae 
ping-wang. the prince of peace,’ to whom a kind of 
divine origin, and mission is ascribed. 

Far, however, from claiming adoration, he for- 
bids, in an edict, the application to himself of the 
terms “supreme,” “holy,” and others, hitherto 
constantly assumed by the Emperors of China, 
but which he declines receiving, on the ground that 
they are due ta God alone. 

Their moral code the insurgents call the “ Heay- 
enly Rules,” which on examination, proved to be 
the ten commandments. ° 

‘The observance of these is strictly enforced by 
the leaders of the movement, chiefly Kwang-tung 
and Kwang-se-men, who are not merely formal 
professors of a religious system, but practical and 
spiritual Christians, deeply influenced by the be- 
lef that God is with them. 

The hardships they have suffered and the dan- 
gers they have incurred are punishments and trials 
of their Heavenly Father; the successes they 
have achieved are instances of his grace, 

In conversation they * bore’ the more worldly- 
minded by constant recurrence to that special 
attention of the Almighty of which they believe 
themselves to be the objects. 





With proud humility, and with the glistening 
eyes of gratitude, they point back to the fact, 
that at the beginning of their enterprise, some 
four years ago, they numbered but one or two 
hundred; and that, except for the direct help of 
their Heavenly Father, they never could have 
done what they have done.—Evening Post. 





Livinc Grrarres.—Two of these tall and grace- 
ful creatures arrived in the steamer Washington 
yesterday, from Bremen. We have had no Giraf- 
fes in this country since the two, imported at an 
expense of $40,000, about seventeen years ago, 
died offso suddenly. The two now here, have 
been brought from Egypt by a Mr. Hartinan, and 
cost him only $25,000. They appear to be in 
good condition. One is seventeen feet high and 
the other fifteen. Both are very beautiful. 





Money ar Favir.—A correspondent at Niaga- 
ra, mentions the following circumstance, relating 
to'the case of Avery the young man who lived 
an awful day on the verge of the precipice and 
then went down. 

“A thousand dollars had been offered for 
his rescue by some traveler at the Catar- 
act Hotel: this (as one of the ferrymen 
very justly protested,) spoiled the whole 
business, and cost the man his life, for it 
was the means of bringing the wrong par- 
ty to work at it—the proper ones, (as he 
said), would have scorned to listen to such 


an offer at such @ moment.” 
— rn 

Tue Giorious Gospri..—Our view that the 
object for which Jesus Christ came into the 
world was to save his people from their sins, 
alone justifies us in calling the message which 
came by him, *‘ The glorious Gospes of the bless- 
ed Giod.”—A “ gospel” is good news, “glad 
tidings of great joy.”’ Luke 2. 10. 
Christ brought no news to the world, if his 


Sut Jesus 


message was merely or chiefly a proclamation 
of pardon, Forgiveness and justification had 
been promised to the penitent from the begin- 
ning of the world. God had proclaimed him- 
self, to Moses and the children of Israel, ‘‘ mer- 
ciful and gracious, longsuffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth ; keeping mercy for thous- 
ands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin.” 
Ex 34.::9,7. ‘The glad tidings of 
joy ’? which the angels represented as coming 
with the birth of Christ, were in fact tidings of 
things well known to the prophets and _patri- 
archs, if they related only to the justifying mer- 
cy of God. But if JeNys Christ came pro- 
claiming not only the merey of God in pardoning 


great 


sin, but also his power to purify and preserve 
from sin ; if in addition to the forgiveness and 
justification which was given to the patriarchs 
and prophets, he proposed to clothe believers 
with the robe of righteousness; in a word, if it 
was, as we belicve, his peeuliar business to 
“save his people from their sins,” then truly 
he brought ‘“‘good news” to the world—his 
message is worthy to be called ‘the glorious 
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Discipline in Writing. 

Our business is to become servants of 
the word of God—to be able to say, as 
Christ said: ‘The words which I speak 
are not mine, but his that sent me.’ ‘As 
the Father said unto me, so I speak. — 
Such was Christ’s standard, and it is-ours. 
He had apeculiar method of using his 
faculty of expression, that is described in 
the language we have quoted. He receiy- 
ed the word from the Father, and passed 
it on; and yet not in the mechanical way 
that the rapping mediumsdo. The word 
came through his own understanding; 
his understanding was not made a mere 
mechanical medium, but appreciated, and 
was delighted with the word that came 
to him. He was always open to the Fa- 
ther, and the impressions that came to 
him from the Father, entered into chem- 
ical combination. with his mind and spirit: 
the word of the Father became his word. 
He digested it, and it came forth from 
him as identified with his own spirit. 

It is our ambition to work up through 
all obstructions, into that same free com- 





munication with the Father, and the Son, 
and the heavenly church, so that their! 





impressions shall enter into combination 
with us, in the same way. That is true 
inspiration: the word that he gives us 
must become our word, in a sense supe- 
rior to the parrot-like philosophy of 
the mediums, who make themselves mere 
mechanical telegraphs of spiritual commu- 
nication. God wants us to be mediums 
in the way that will make his word most 
effectual; and that will be by its being 
appreciated, and digested, and worked out 
in ourselves, and spoken as our word, and 
at the same time, as the word of God.— 
The impressions which we receive from 
God are not tg be expected to come in 
verbal form, exactly, but rather as spir- 
itual light; and our business is to learn 
to express it clearly. 

But the principle is clear, that we are 
to speak as we hear. We need not be at 
all. troubled by the idea that God is too 
high and. lifted-up to superintend our af- 
fairs. The fact is, he is not, like one of 
us, liable to.be overburdened with cares 
and responsibility, and distracted with 
details; he is able to number the hairs of 
our head, and watch the sparrow in its 
fall, and attend to the minutiz of an in- 
finite amount of things. We may put 
ourselves constantly in the way of drawing 
more and more upon his spiritual super- 
intendence of: us—his minute attention te 
the matter and, manner of what we do.— 
It will be no burden to him, but rather a 
relief, for us to press on into a state where 
he shall be all in all to us,.and it shall be 
true of us, that our words are his words. 
It is while we are in the state where we 
are speaking our own words, and not 
his, that we are burdensome to him, 

Now as to the methods of training ow- 
selves to the proper state of receptivity; 
one thing to be suggested is, that we 
learn to watch. There is a great deal said 
about watching in the New Testament. 
The direction there constantly is, to lool: 
to God for all things—to pray, and then 
watch—watch unto prayer, and for the 
fulfillment of prayer. As the true part 
of the servant of the Lord is not to-seek 
wisdom of his own, to puff himself abroad, 
but to seek truly to represent God, he 
must learn. to watch, and lie in wait— 
waiting on the Lord in expectation, and 
with a spirit that is genially interested in 
the Lord’s purposes, and ready to seize 
any word that comes forth from him. 
That state of mind can be cultivated un- 
til it becomes a very attractive and enter- 
taining one. It is much like fishing: 
the fisherman sits intently watching his 
line, and is entertained and interested in 
doing so, even though nothing should 
come; he is wide awake watching, and 
once in a while when there is a bite, he 
is mightily delighted. That is God’s way 
of communicating with us. It is a mat- 
ter of expectation and faith—God com- 
municates with us in ways that require 
us to watch attentively, and to pull at the 
right time. Andif God is putting him- 
self to the trouble of disciplining us in 
that way, we may be sure it is for our 
good, and we shall learn to appreciate it. 
It would be poor sport to go and take the 
fish right out of the water with our hand: 
none but a mere market-man would like 
it. All the pleasure in the case lies in 
the watching, and getting now and then 
a nibble, and perhaps catching better fish 
than you expected to. It is excellent 
discipline to our spirits, in sincerity and 
patience, firmness, &c. The Lord’s eye is 
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not on the material profits, but on thecal life can live through the process, so 


discipline and education there is in it. 


that our case is hopeless only as we can 


We shall find that our universal destiny, | find means to burn up this tinder in 


| 


is in some sense as you may say, to be|a safe way before the great general con- 


’ > . | . 
fishermen—fishermen toward God in the | flagration. 


art of catehing his word, and fishermen 
toward the world in saving men, 


Christ has provided a way to 


accomplish this, By his death and res- 


and do-!urrection he has introduced into human 


ing good; and in all the affairs of life | nature the element of his own eternal life, 
that principle has to be carried out.—|} which, when allowed to operate, burns up 
That is our destiny, and we may as well| the egotistical life in a quiet way ; while 


be contented with it first as last. 


it gradually introduces the immortal life 


Then there is an extension of this prin- of God, which is proof against the fire of 


ciple of speaking ‘as we hear,’ into our 
We should 


cultivate among ourselves a community-_| 


dealings with one another. 


spirit in regard to ideas, and get entire- 
ly rid of the jealousy which people com- 
morily have, in regard to originality and 
independence. This principle recognizes 
no such thing as originality. And a 
state of mind corresponding to this prin- 
ciple will not only make us flexible and 
docile to the Spirit of heaven—fully and 
clearly expressing the things that God 
gives us, but will also make us facile in re- 
ceiving things from others, and rapid and 
dexterousin expressing ideas that another 
gives us. This faculty is verynecessary to 

, the unity of our testimony. This faculty 

~ of learning to speak what another dictates, 
—to write according to another’s mind, 
must.:doubtless be cultivated to a great 
extent.ii: the newspaper offices, thus en- 
abling «a ;yenéral editor to keep charge 
ot the entire tone of his paper. The re- 
sponsible conductor of our large journals 
must be constantly directing people when, 
and what to write, and they must learn 
to be receptive to his ideas. The culti- 
vation of this faculty of consultation and 
community with one another, both as to 
matter and manner, will effectually coép- 
erate with our cultivagion of the higher 
faculty of impressibility to the heavenly 
spirit. 

The training we are und:r in respect 
to writing, is putting us thr ugh the pro- 
cess necessary for our own, salvation; for 
how are we going to be saved, if we can- 
not have unity with Christ, and the apos- 
tles, and the Primitive church, in their 
free communication with the word ot 
God? We could not be in a better situ- 
ation for attaining that, than we are now 
in. We need not be concerned about 
how our paper will affect the world, or 
how it will suit the world. Our ambition 
is turned in the opposite direction from 
that. We are to make the best paper 
there is, with reference to its acceptance 
with God. Let its acceptance with the 
world take care of itself, God has his 
eye on the salvation of the world; and it 
will be a matter of course, that if it is 
acveptable with him, it will be effectual 
in the world. God’s intention is to speak 
to the world in words; and our intention 
is to serve him, and deliver his message 
to the world, as he wants it delivered.— 


Home-Talk. 








THE CIRCULAR. 
The Resurrection Process. 

The experience of one who has been 
inoculated for the small-pox, is a good 
illustration of the resurrection-process.— 
Where that disease prevails, it seems to 
try every man’s bodily constitution, and 
wherever it finds material to feed upon, 
it produces sickness and sometimes death. 
So in the judgment our whole nature is 
to be tried, and all that is valueless is to 
be burned up. 


FOR 


| judgment. 





None of the old egotisti-| 


The slight inconvenience and 
mortification occasioned by criticigm and 
the death of egotism, is simply the oper- 
ation of inoculation with judgment-truth, 
whieh is destined ultimately to burn up 
the world. 

What a glorious privilege it is to be 
allowed to put our egotism on the cross, 
and through the purifying and kindly 
influence of loving criticism, be washed 
and sanctified for a long eternity, so that 
the fire of judgment shall only make 
manifest the perfection of the work of 
Christ, in the purity and whiteness of 
our characters, H. J. 8. 
Wallingford, July 30, 1853. 
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FOR CIRCULAR. 
Christ as a Savior, 

There is a class of persons who receive 
Christ as a savior in a very limited sense, 
They 
look up to him asa good man, anda 


great reformer, but do not recognize his 


THE 


and do surely deceive themselves. 


divine origin, or the real object of his mis- 
sion into the world, viz.: the deliverance 
of man from the yower of Satan. They 
do not indeed believe there is any devil 
but ignorance and superstition. Conse- 
quently they expect that when good mog- 
als are inculcated, and the arts and sci- 
ences disseminated through this beautiful 
world, mankind will all be happy. Their 
views of Christ tage in only his human 
nature: that part of his character which 
is essential to the salvation of the soul, is 
entirely overlooked. The crucifixion ot 
Christ—his conflict with, and victory over 
the powers of death and darkness—his 
resurrection—the pouring out of his spirit 
of life upon all flesh—his Second Coming 
—are all essential to the faith of the be- 
liever. When. Christ is confessed in us, 
with ali these attributes, then the way of 
life is opened, and we are saved )y his 
faith, and not our own. &. 8, 


Oneida, July 30, 1853. 





Moving the Passions. 

Dr. Whately, in his Elements of Rhetoric, 
takes up the very common idea that appealing to 
the passions is an unfair method of persuasion, and 
shows that it is a prejudice and not a rational idea. 
Perhaps our readers, though they may not have 
any oratorical ambition, wil! find some practical 
use for his argument, which is here presented : 

There is, 1 conceive, no point in which the idea 
of dishonest artifice is, in most people’s minds, so 
intimately associated with that of Rhetoric, as 
the address to the feelings or active principles of 
our nature. This is usually stigmatized as ‘an 
appeal to the passions instead of the reason; as if 
reason alone could ever influence the will, and 
operate as a motive; which it no more can, than 
the eyes, which show a man his road, can enable 
him to move from place to place; or than a ship 
provided with a compass, can sail without a wind. 


‘It may be said indeed, with truth, that an orator 


does often influence the will by improper appeals 
to the passions; but it is no less true that he often 
imposes on the understandings of his hearers by 
sophistical arguments: yet this does not author- 
ize us to reprobate the employment of argument. 
But it seems to be commonly taken for granted, 
that whenever the feelings are excited they are 
of course orer-eacited. Now so far is this from 
the fact—so far is it from being true, that men 
are universa}ly, or even generally, in danger of be- 
ing misled in conduct by an excess of feeling, that 
the reverse is, at least as often, the case. The 
more generous feelings, such as compassion, grati- 


tude, devotion, nay, even rational and rightly- 
directed self-love, hope, and fear, are oftener de- 
fective than excessive, and that, even in the 
estimation of the parties themselves, if they are 
weli-principled, judicious, reflective, and candid 
men. ‘Do the feelings of such a man, when con- 
templating, for instance, the doctrines and the 
promises of the Christian religion, usually come 
up to the standard which he himself thinks rea- 
sonable? And not only in the case of religion, 
but in many others also, a man will often wonder 
at, and be rather ashamed of, the coldness and 
languor of his own feelings, compared with what 
the occasion calls for: and even makes efforts to 
rouse in himself such emotions as he is conscious 
his reason would approve. 


In making such an effort, a curious and impor- | 


tant fact is forced on the attention of every one 
who reflects on the operations of his own mind ; 
viz. that the feelings, propensities, and sentiments 
of our nature, are not, like the intellectual facul- 
ties, under the direct control of volition. The 
distinction is much the same as between the vol- 
untary and the involuntary actions of different 
parts.of the body. One may, by a deliberate act 
of the will, set himself to caleulate—to reason— 
to recall historical facts, &c., just as he does, to 
move any of his limbs: on the other hand, a vo- 
Ijiion to hope or fear, to love or hate, to feel devo- 
tion or pity, and the jike, is as ineffectual as to 
will that the pulsations of the heart, or the se- 
cretions of the liver, should be altered. Some 
indeed are, I believe, (strange as it would seem) 
not aware of the total inefficacy of their own 
efforts of volition in such cases: that is they mis- 
take for a feeling of gratitude, compassion, «e., 
their voluntary reflectiyns on the subject, and 
their conviction that the.case is one which calls 
for gratitude or compassion. ,A very moderate 
degree of attention, however, to what is. passing 
in the mind, will enabie any.one to perceive the 
difference. A blind man may be fully convinced 
that a soldier’s coat is of a different colour from a 
coal: and this his conviction is not more distinct 
from a perception of the colours, than a belief that 
some one is rery much lo be pitied, from a feeling 
of pity for him. 

Gon is this difficulty to le surmounted %— 
Good sense suggests, in each case, an analogous 
remedy. It is in vain to form a will to quicken 
or lower the circulation; but we may, by a volun- 
tary act, swallow a medicine which will have that 
effect: and so also, though we cannot, by a direct 
effort of volition, excite or allay any sentiment 
or emotion, we may, by a voluntary act, fill the 
understanding with such thoughts as shall operate 
on the feelings. Thus, by attentively studying 
and meditating on the history of some extraordi- 
nary personage—by contemplating and dwelling 
on his actions and sufferings—his virtues and his 
wisdom—and by calling on the imagination to 
present a vivid picture of all that is related and 
referred to—in this manner, we may at length suc- 
ceed in kindling such feelings, suppose, of rever- 
ence, admiration, gratitude, love, hope, emulation 
&e., as we were already prepared to acknowledge 
are suitable to the case. So again, if a man of 
sense wishes to alley in himself any emotion, 
that of resentment for instance, though it is not 
under the direct control of the will, he deliberate- 
ly sets himself’ to reflect on the softening circum- 
stances; such as the provocations the other party 
may suppose himself to have received; perhaps, 
his ignorance, or weakness, or disordered state of 
health :—he endeavors to imagine himself in the 
place of the offending party ;—and above all, if he 
is a Christian, he meditates on the parable of the 
debtor, who, after having been himself forgiven, 
claimed payment with rigid severity from his 
fellow-servant; and on similar lessons of Scripture. 

Now in any such process as this, (which is ex- 
actly analogous to that of taking a medicine that 
is to operate on the involuntary bodily organs, ) 
a process to which a man of well-xegulated mind 
continually finds occasion tu resort, he is precisely 
acting the part of a skilful orator, to himself; and 
that too, in respect to the very point, to which 
the most invidious names are usually given, ‘the 
appeal to the feclings.’ 





Tue Wearner anp Farminc Prospects on 
Lone Istanp.—The Evening Post says: 

While in some parts of the cousytry there are 
complaints ofa protracted drought, the rains seem 
to have been concentrated in this neighborhood. 
Ifere the showers are frequent, sometimes daily 
for several days together—the springs gush forth 
as abundantly as at the close of winter, the brooks 
are full, the roads for the greater part of the time 
free_of dust, the grass luxuriant, and the shrubs 
and trees extending their branches with a most 
rapid growth. 

it is a proverbial saying, that Long Island can 
never have too much rain, but this season the proy- 
erb has not proved quite true. There has not 
been too much rain for the healthful growth of all 
the crops, perhaps, but there has been quite too 
much for getting them in the barns uninjured. 
Much of the hay has been hurt somewhat in quali- 
ty by the rains, and of the vats which have been 
cut, a considerable quantity, saturated with rain, 
has sprouted in the fields. The fields in the first 
week of August are as freshly verdant as in June, 
but the superabundance of rain beyond what was 
needed for vegetation has gone to the rearing of 
musketoes. Musketoes swarm in the gardens and 
in the grass; a great many places are infested by 
them where scarcely a mosketo has been seen for 
yeas. The cause, howeyer, which has multi- 
plied one insect pest has destroyed another. The 
grasshoppers have been fairly drowned out by the 
showery season, and not one is to be seen in the 
meadows and pastures. [N. B.—We are now 





(Aug. 6) in the midst of a prolonged shower, that 


a 


| we hope will drown out also the mosketoes.—Ed 
Cir. ; 

The Indian corn this year is of uncommonly 
large and luxuriant growth. The farmers say that 
the plant runs too much to stalk and leaves. The 
strong heats have generally given it a fine deep 
color, notwithstanding the rains. The potatoes 
of Long Island this year are, for the most part 
iremarkably fine, and in size and quality remind 
| one somewhat of those which were raised before 
the disease made its appearance in 1846. 


— CORRESPONDENCE. 





——, 





Newark Community, Aug. 1, 1853. 

—I am daily seeing new charms in the 
Community-spirit, and the J-spirit looks 
more and more detestable. I rejoice that 
all life that is not communized is transit- 
ory. God’s commandment, to love him 
with all our heart, and our neighbor as 
ourselves, is just and good, and I would 
not have it altered. From what I have 
already tasted of the community-spirit, I 
know that the joys of heaven are locked 
up in it, and whoever participates in 
those joys, will first need to have his life 
communized, And who would not most 
gladly accept of criticism, or go through 
ayy discipline necessary to destroy their 
old claiming life, and make them recep- 
tive to the communized life of Christ, 
which is full of happiness and joy? = It 
claims nothing, yet possesses all things, 
As John says in Revelations, ‘ He that 
overcometh shall inherit all things.” We 
have only to become large-hearted enough 
to give up the little that we may have 
valled ows, and seek happiness only in 
unison with God and his family, and God 
will take us iato partnership with him- 
self, and freely give us all things. The 
beauty of God’s plan of distribution is, not 
that one owns all things, but that each 
owns all things. 

Christ’s prayer for the unity of the 
church, beautifully portrays the com- 
munism of his heart; he asks God not 
only for his disciples, but for all those 
who should believe on him through their 
word ; ‘that they all may be one; as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one inus; that 
the world may Jbglieve that thou hast 
sent me, ‘Ah ie glory which thou 
gavest me I hate given them ; that they 
may be one, even as we are one ; Lin them 
and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one, and that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved theza as thou hast loved me.’ He 
also prayed that they might have his ‘oy 
fulfilled in themselves.’ 

8. K. Duyn. 

A correspondent at Wallingford says: 

The world wonder to see our women 
clad in their short dresses, go into the 
hay-field, with their pitch-forks and rakes 
—either to toss the new-mown hay, or 
glean after the cart that which is dropped 
by the way. But they cannot pass it by 
indifferently. They admit that it is ad- 
mirable to,see women free trom the un- 
natural fetters of a long dress, and the 
shackles of the usages of the ages of bar- 
barism. We say, Thanks to the commu- 
nity spirit for this among other good re- 
sults. It will yet be honored as the liber- 
ator of women. Let the advocates of 
‘Woman’s Rights’ turn their attention to 
this spirit, if they would see women duly 
respected and honored. Give scope to 
the community-spirit, and woman as well 
as man will gain more than her most en- 
thusiastic advocates have conceived of. 
With hearts to love our neighbor as our- 
selves, all that is burdensome in work, ei- 
ther in the house or in the field, will be 
done away. 


Co Correspondents. 

L. R. C.—We received 2 letter from the Postmaster at Wol- 
cott, dated July 14th, requesting the paper stopped. as you had 
left the place sometime previous for Pa. Not knowing the time 
precisely, we have sent you the back Nos. to No. 65. (June 29th.) 
If you wish them any further back, you can let us know, 








Lerters Receiven.—O. Bearse; A. C. Sears; 
S. W. Beebe; E. C. Mason; D. Long; R. 8S. DeLa- 





tre; J. R. Miller; M. Whitaker, 
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